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child she bears, affords as marked a proof 
of it. Thus, in one way or the other, assi- 
milation must take place, for, says Lavater, 
"whatever in the circle of. our affection 
does not change us into itself, we must 
change as far as may he into ourselves." 

We may say, that such, is the duty of the 
truo artist, and what distinguishes him from 
the mere mannerist, who, on the contrary, 
as Shaftsbury says, " brings truth and Na- 
ture to his humor, instead of accommodat- 
ing his humor and fancy to their standard." 
Nevertheless, there, is a stamp that genius 
puts upon all its works, which, thougli from 
* uniformity, bearing some resemblance to 
mannerism, is yet distinct from it. It is 
that which makes us pleased with oft-re- 
peated landscapes, and familiar themes from 
Scripture and Shakspeare, when submitted 
to the idiosyncrasies of treatment in an 
artist of genius. . • 

We have intimated above, that in the mind 
of an artist should be a furnace, in which 
there is a fusion of all influences, where he 
can get the metal for his works. When 
Shakspeare wrote, "1 saw Othello's visage 
in his mind," he meant to imply that Des- 
demona had been affected through mental 
influences chiefly, and from their results, 
she had created an exterior, which seemed 
more real to her than that before her eyes. 
It is a faculty of this kind, that is so va- 
luable to the portrait' painter, and can alone 
prevent his giving us the mere bepimpled 
case that holds the man. It is the great 
reliance of the idealizing artist. On this 
depended the maker of that type of 
Homer's head which we have, who fashioned 
it not from any known representation of 
the Bard, but from an image, existent in 
his own mind, as he appeared to him 

Not in actual shape returning, 

As when living among men, 
But in features, which his yearning 

Thoughts had fancied for him then." 

Jtjstet Winsoe. 



THE WILDERNESS AND ITS WATERS.* 

CHAPTER xrn. 

DOME 1'AK NIENTE. 

"Well, Angler," said I, the following 
morning, after we had finished breakfast, 
" what shall we do to-day ?" "I mean to 
have a good time doing nothing," replied 
he, puffing away at his pipe, for cigars had 
given out some time since, and they (for I 
didn't smoke) were reduced to a single 
pipe, which they used alternately. Stu- 
dent lay on his back on the hemlock bed, 
at the edge of which Angler was sitting, 
with his face to the fire, which was by no 
means uncomfortable. I was standing out- 
side, and close by aat the guides, one each 
side of the stump of a spruce we had cut 
down the day before, and on which was 
deposited the frying-pan with the trout 
from which they were making their break- 
fast, for they always waited until we had 
finished, before they began to eat. This is 
wilderness etiquette, and the guides are 
always perfectly respectful and deferential 
to their employers. They were jibing and 
jesting with one another in an undertone, 
yet as amicable as two brother bull-dogs. 



* Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1855, by 

STILLMAN 4 DUBAND, 

In the Clerk's Office of the District Court for toe Southern District of 

Now York. 



The morning sun shone in among the trees, 
whose leaves quivered not; and, through 
the opening iu the firs the blue lake was 
visible, glassy as it was possible for it to be. 
Everything was still and idle, except the 
sun, which was moving towards the 
zenith, only because it was easier than to 
stand still. Even the leaves were not 
growing, but were getting ready for a long 
rest — everything that could be quiet was 
so, and there seemed a fitness in our doing 
nothing on such a day. We heard the 
distant wail of a loon far out on the lake, 
and I thought of the Ancient Mariner's al- 
batross, and recollected that I had had one 
killed for me. In fact, , the voice of the 
loon has sounded very differently since 
that one was killed — and, when Bill took 
up his rifle, intending to get a shot at Jt 
from the shelter of the firs, I stopped him, 
and consoled myself by the reparation of 
preventing another of the race from sharing 
the fate of the first one. It is a nice bit of 
sophistry that, which we "put off on our- 
selves sometimes, thinking that we make 
atonement for one wrong by not doing 
■another, but I couldn't make it answer this 
time. I wished he would stop his scream- 
ing : I knew what I had done just as well 
without that. 

On examining the stores, we found the 
bread reduced to a single loaf and some 
fragments, and the bones of the deer 
were pretty well picked, so that we could 
not get more than one meal yet from him. 
It was, therefore, concluded that the 
guides should go back to Mike's with one 
boat and get some provisions, bread, and a 
haunch of venison, if possible, while we 
enjoyed our sweet idleness, without fur- 
ther care for what we should eat or drink. 
There were plenty of trout at the falls, 
we knew, so that as long as the salt 
held out, we should manage to get 
a dinner, even if the guides should 
not be able to get supplies at Mike's 
cabin. They set out, and Moodie's song 
was soon lost in the distance, and 
we were left to ourselves. Angler got 
out his fly-making apparatus, and set 
about making some brown hackles. Stu- 
dent, with the fowling-piece, followed 
the shore, in hope to get a shot at some 
red-headed ducks, whioh had been flying 
past, and I, taking a drawing-book which 
Angler had in his carpet-bag, and which 
was smaller and more convenient than my 
portfolio, wandered into the wood, to 
sketch some of the huge tree-trunks, which, 
half draped with moss, presented most pic- 
turesque studies. I spent an hour or two 
in the stillness, and returned to find Angler 
trying his skill in casting from the boat at 
the water's edge, and occasionally, in spite 
of himself, catching a nimble little shiner, 
whose silvery sides and rosy fins made him 
almost as much an object of admiration 
as the trout. We pushed the boat out a 
few rods beyond the rushes, and Angler 
cast off on the quiet water to test his ability. 
When he had gone the "length of his 
tether," I measured the line from the reel 
to the fly, and found it slightly more than 
seventy feet. This was with a light single 
handed rod, and we thought was pretty 
good casting. I tried my strength, and 
could cast between thirty and forty feet. 
" Tou will find," said Angler, " that very 
much depends on the length of the rod, 
and when yon hear of great casts being 



made by somebody, find out what kind.of- 
a rod was used. With my salmon. rod, 
which I used at the rapids the other day, 
I could cast a hundred feet, as readily as 
seventy with this, but itrequires a heavier 
fly, and is not nearly so pleasant fishing, 
though sometimes useful, when, as at the 
rapids, we cannot reach the" most promis- 
ing eddies with a single-handed rod." : : At 
this juncture, a fish rose at a little distance, 
which, to my inexperienced vision,, seemed 
very like a trout. Begging Angler to put 
the boat near enough for ,me to. makg a 
cast for him, when lie rose but missed 1 "tne 
fly, rose again and hooked himself. ' I 
played him carefully and proudly for some 
minutes, when, reeling him in slowly, I 
found I had captured a " chub" of about 
three quarters of a pound weight, and with 
a hearty laugh from my senior, I cast him 
gently back into the lake. Laying down 
my rod in vexation, I sat down in the boat 
and watched the minnows under me. They 
were playing about in crowds of all sizes, 
darting and racing here and there, scattering 
in fullest speed as some patriarch of their 
race came near, and then gathering leisurely 
together again. There were shiners and 
chubs, little and great, with now and then 
a sun-fish, who stole in with a queer, ner- 
vous kind of motion, and an upturned eye. 
By and by there came along a great, lazy, 
black-looking fish, swimming near the bot- 
tom, whom, by his feelers, and the size of 
his head, I recognized as an old friend, the 
bull-head, improperly called cat-fish, in 
some places. "Now," said I, "get out 
your bait-rod, and we'll catch /some bull- 
heads, by way of variety." Angler de- 
spised the game, but I rigged up the bait- 
rod, and putting on a piece of one of. the • 
chubs, cast my line into the, depths, and 
waited, patiently as ever I did in my boyish 
days. After a tedious time the bite came, 
a good strong, steady pull, and. the line 
moved off towards the deep water, ;I 
pulled, and had him fast, fie described 
some wide circles, and rushed with a fran- 
tic force to and fro, bat just as I had drawn 
him into sight, he broke away again, arid 
already tired, I gave it up, and put up the 
tackle. It was sheer barbarity, for; we 
would not eat them if caught. The guides 
said that they were caught weighing three 
or four pounds, and in great plenty. . 

In the meanwhile, Student had succeeded 
in getting a shot at the ducks, and now 
came to get the boat to get one, which, he 
had killed. We rowed along the shore and 
picked him up, and then, to kill time, rowed 
about the lake aimlessly. The glorious 
quiet day, the dreamy landscape, and the 
absence of any material cares, made it a de- 
lightful thing to idle, and so we paddled 
and floated by turns, until our appetites re- 
minded us of dinner. ■....: 

The simplest of . dinners finished, for 
want of better occupation, we set about 
improving our residence. The roof,, being 
of spruce boughs, was. not" absolutely im- 
pervious to rain, but could, probably, be 
made so, by a tolerably thick thatching. I 
took the axe and assailed a good sized 
spruce, but niy awkwardness with, the. tool 
only excited laughter. I .hacked., and 
chopped until the perspiration rolled oft ray 
face, and the blisters began to form on. my 
hands; but the tree, tliough.not more than 
eighteen or twenty inches in diameter, was 
not half cut through* Angler ;tpok,:the 
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axe, aiid.as he had served his time on a 
furra, he soon hronght it crashing to the 
ground; I tool? my bowie-knife and began 
to chop off the smaller limbs; Student, 
meanwhile, laying them in the most ap- 
proved order on the roof of the camp until 
they were six inches deep, which we con- 
sidered sufficient to shed any rain that 
might fall. Then, a few stakes were 
driven at each end in parallel rows, leav- 
ing a space of about four inches, through 
which we interlaced more boughs to make 
a kind of wall to break the wind, should it 
attempt to blow again. We then cut two 
or three small beech saplings, and laid 
them over the roof, withing them to the 
raftors, and our house was secure. To be 
sure the largest side was open, but that 
was toward the fire, and it did not matter, 
except when the gusts came into the camp, 
bringing the smoke with them, when we 
prudently lay down on the bed. 

We had dined late, and, as the day drew 
to its close, we made another fishing 
voyage. The stock of trout at the falls 
■was undiminished apparently, but we had, 
by this time, grown to feel indifferent to 
the quantity we caught, and a short time 
sufficed to satisfy us with the sport, and we 
rowed back to the camp with enough for 
supper and breakfast the next morning. 
Angler and Student, took the axes and cut. 
the firewood for the night, and I dressed 
the fish. The guides were yet absent, and 
we scarcely expected them to return before 
dai'k, as they were cunning enough to make 
the most of their time. We knew that 
-Mike had no liquor, so we did not feel in 
any way alarmed about their coming even- 
tually, and they, probably, depended on the 
moonlight, which was now quite sufficient, 
if it had been clear. But, the snn went 
down behind some cumuli which had just 
began to boil up above the horizon, and 
the lightning gave a salute to the closing 
day. The light lingered, golden, for a mo- 
ment on the sharp edges of the pale clouds, 
which were, the moment after, only cold 
grey piles, surging up against the luminous 
sky of twilight. They rose rapidly and 
tumultuously, climbing, and toppling, and 
melting off at tile tops, but not as they 
rise in the sunlight, white and beautiful; 
mountains of snowy mist, changing from 
one beautiful form to another ; now they 
were lightless, and gray, and fearful in 
their climbing, and the lightning played 
across their bases in faint but incessant 
gleams, with thunder muttering louder and 
louder as the clouds heaped themselves 
above us. 

We began to think of the gnides. They 
had certainly started before the storm be- 
gan to threaten, and were as likely to push 
on for the camp as, to return to Mike's, but 
when the clouds had gathered around and 
overhead, so that only a faint gleam of light 
came through the trees from the eastward, 
where some clouds yet lingered in the un- 
curtained sky, the air began to feel chilly, 
and the big rain drops came scatteredly 
pattering down among the dry leaves, and 
hissed, in the' hot ashes, and the darkness 
closed in rapidly. We had hastily gather- 
ed all the spruce and other limbs we could 
-while the light lasted, and piled them on 
the logs which were conveniently near, and 
we -now threw a quantity of this light 
stuff on the fire, and on it several logs, and 
were 'ready for the storm. There' came a 



murmur far off, heard inthe intervals of 
the thunder, which, by the way, were not 
long, and it grew louder and wider until it 
became almost a roar, and through it faint- 
ly we could now and then hear a crash of 
some old tree in the forest. I caught some 
lighted branches from the fire, and ran to 
the shore, to hold them out, that the guides 
might, if they were on the lake, get their 
range ; but before I could get back to the 
camp, the wind was upon us. It was not 
a tornado, but a down-right, straight-for- 
ward gale ; so we felt not the slightest fear, 
as there were no decayed old trees near us 
to be blown down ; but as it came roaring 
amongst the trees around, and the limbs 
creaked and cracked, and the fire flared in 
immense pennons, flaming back to the 
darkness their defiance ; and through the 
wood and out on the lake, the flashes of 
the lightning streamed every few moments, 
followed by crushing, deafening thunder, 
I felt exhilarated in the highest degree. 
We crawled back into the farther part of 
the camp, congratulating each other on the 
improvements we had effected, and enjoy- 
ed the tempest, with only one drawback 
— fear for the guides. 

The rain was now pouring in torrents, 
and the lightning playing all round us with 
blinding intensity. I counted the seconds 
between the flashes, and there were often 
no more than five or six ; sometimes I could 
scarcely begin to count before the peal would 
make everything start again. The light- 
ning and the wind passed by after fifteen 
or twenty minutes, and the wind had been 
for some time growing fainter, but the rain 
poured down its torrents without diminu- 
tion. The thunder growled off into the 
.distance, and ere long we heard a halloo 
from the lake. Student ran with a flaming 
brand, and waved it in the opening where 
the landing was, but it was extinguished in 
brief space by the rain. It was enough, 
however, to show the guides where we 
were, and soon they ran their boat onshore, 
and walked up to the camp, wet, as might 
be expected, exhausted, and evidently glad 
to get a resting-place. Bill said that the 
great gust struck them out on the lake, 
near one of the islands, and that they pull- 
ed for fifteen minutes against the wind, 
without being able to gain a foot, and, in- 
deed, found it scarcely possible to keep 
from being dashed against the rockj shore. 
They threw themselves down before the 
fire, where they lay until the rain ceased, 
which was by nine in the evening, when 
the clouds broke away, and the stars and 
the half-filled moon looked in on us, when 
the guides stirred- about most actively to 
get supper. 

They brought us the unwelcome news 
that Mike himself was short of bread, and 
could only spare us one loaf, which, with 
the half of the only haunch of venison he 
had at the time, we concluded must deter- 
mine the length of our stay in our forest 
home. The bread was the real measure of 
our endurance,because though that, without 
venison, might satisfy the demands of nature, 
venison without that would scarcely do so. 
I began already to long for some fruit, and 
looked back to the cranberry bogs with 
such a feeling as the Israelites mast have 
had in thinking of the flesh-pots of Egypt. 
I had no desire to leave the wilderness, but 
I wished that I had brought some dried 
fruits with me-^something acid would have 



been so grateful afteivthe monotony of fish, 
flesh, and dry bread, with occasionally a 
fowl ! It was concluded, however, before 
we slept, that we should start towards 
home, on the morning of the second day 
thereafter, stopping on the way to fish as 
much as we pleased. Having come to this 
conclusion we went to sleep. 



A monograph, by M. Delecluze, in the Jour- 
nal des Deiats, on the miniature painter Isa- 
bey, is too suggestive in the facts there grouped 
together, which marked the artist's long career, 
to be passed over. Mr. Browning's Ogniben, 
in "The Soul's Tragedy," did not witness more 
revolutions than this old man — Talleyrand him- 
self kissed hands to hardly a greater variety of 
" powers that be." The list of some of Isabey's 
subjects, which M. Delecluze gives, amounts to 
a tragi-Comedy. Among these were Barriere, 
Saint-Just, Carrier, Collot d'Herbois, Couthon, 
Mirabeau (who condescended to give the painter 
good advice), next, after a chasm of some years, 
during which Isabey had a notion of embracing 
mezzotint engraving as his profession, come 
Madame de Beauharnais and her fair daughter 
Eortense, and other of the ladies connected 
with or interested in Madame Campan's semi- 
nary, or who gathered round the gracious mis- 
tress of Malmaison — then, the First Consul, the 
Emperor, Pope Pius, the Empress Josephine — 
— afterwards, a batch of miniatures, forming 
part of the compliments in the corbcille de mar- 
riage sent to Marie Louise at Vienna — sub- 
sequently, the Bourbons of 1815 and the per- 
sonages of the Congress — the later Bourbon 
family, including Charles the Tenth and (doubt- 
less) the mercurial Duchess de Berri — winding 
up with the celebrities of the reign of he JRoi 
Oitoyen, from 1830 downwards ; and finally 
wound up by Isabey's receiving the commander- 
ship of the Legion of Honor from the present 
Emperor Napoleon the Third. Did ever artist 
or man of science at any former period of so- 
ciety take such intimate part in so many 
different worlds as the old Frenchmen, the 
Isabeys and the Portals — the last of whom are 
now dying off? — Athenaum 

The bronze statue of Beethoven has arrived 
in New York. It will be placed in the Boston 
Athenaeum Gallery for the summer, until ar- 
rangements can be made for properly placing it 
in the Music Hall, when, probably in the autumn, 
by way of solemn prelude to the musical sea- 
son, it will be duly inaugurated, not without 
grand and fitting music, such as the Choral 
Symphony, &c. We have seen (at the house 
of the donor), a plaster cast of the bust, of the 
full size, which is considerably larger than life. 
It is, indeed, a grand, a noble head, more sug- 
gestive of all the great qualities of Beethoven's 
life and music, than any bust or portrait we 
have ever seen of him. We doubt not, Craw- 
ford has produced the Beethoven of the world, 
so far. No element of massive strength, depth, 
fire, earnest, spiritual struggle, suffering, sweet- 
est ideality and love and tenderness, seem 
wanting in that face. • Its presence filled the 
room, so that through a long evening, listening 
to music, we could not keep our eyes from it. 
Once, while a fine composition of Franz 
Schubert was being played, the Jove-like head 
seemed actually to nod, as when he said of 
Schubert living: "This young man has the 
true fire in him I" — Duright's Musical Journal. 

Preparations are being made at the Rooms 
of the Society of Arts, in the Adelphi, for an 
Exhibition of the Pictures of the late John 
Chalon, B.A., and of his brother, Alfred Chalon, 
E,. A. The Exhibition is expected to open on 
the 6th of June next, with a private view to the 
members and their friends : after which it will 
be open to the public, on payment of one shil-. 
ling. — Athenaum, May 19. 



